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Abstract 


The project concentrates on the lives of unaccompanied migrant children (UMC) 
who are about to reach or recently reached adulthood (age 18) and are living on 
the streets of Spain. This subject group illuminate the structural, systematic and 
legal disdain shown by the Spanish state, and by extension, the EU, towards 
UMC. The project contains the creation of a feature documentary film anda 


support initiative for this subject group, in Spain. 


Introduction 


In recent years all over Europe a growing number of children are forced by 
various circumstances to move from the country of their origin to other 
countries, looking for better living conditions and/or protection, often becoming 
victims of exploitation. Many of these children are ‘unaccompanied’ or 
‘separated’ from their families and suffer from a lack of care. In addition, there 
are serious shortcomings both in legislation and in administrative practices in 


many countries, regarding the treatment of unaccompanied children. 


Southern Europe has thousands of kilometres of accessible coastline, making it 
a common entry point for migrants aiming for EU soil. Summer 2008 saw an 
alarming death toll as migrants embark on increasingly dangerous routes in 
smaller boats to avoid detection. In Spain, the south of the peninsular territory 
and the Canaries archipelago are the main entry points. 


In order to explore the situation of UMC in different set-ups within the Spanish 
territory, | chose to conduct the research in two distinct regions i.e. the Gran 
Canaria and Tenerife islands of the Canaries, and Barcelona, capital of the 


Catalan region, a target destination for UMC, in the Spanish peninsula. 


In the Canary Islands, the arrival of unaccompanied children takes place in two 
stages. The first stage includes children who have migrated since the 90s, 
predominantly from the south of Morocco. The second stage includes the very 
recent development of sub-Saharan African children arriving in the Canaries by 
boats (Cayucos) from West Africa, mainly Mauritania. In October 2008, an 
estimate of 1,400 UMC were declared to be present in the Canary Islands 


alone. ' 


In Barcelona most are North Moroccans, first reaching the Southern ports by 
hiding under trucks or buses on ferries from Tangier, or in overloaded 
speedboats (Zodiacs) run by professional smugglers. These boys have 
frequently experienced rejection and violence by the Spanish authorities. Many 


are sent back immediately, never making it beyond the Spanish port. 


Most UMC are boys. The few girls in the protection system are placed in 
centers for Spanish children or are staying with non-direct relatives, while the 
boys are placed in separate structures set up by the authorities. There are more 
girls outside of the protection system, many of whom are trafficked for 


commercial sex work, and domestic work. 


| http://www.europapress.es/islas-canarias/noticia-canarias-acoge-mas- 1400-menores-inmigrantes-apoya- 
corbacho-modificacion-ley-extranjeria-20081002143259.html 


Background: UMC in Spain 


At the core of the Spanish authorities’ engagement with UMC, lies the strategy 
of ‘unwelcoming’. Considering that almost all UMC firmly insist on remaining in 
Spain by withstanding the numerous obstacles presented to them by the 
authorities, the ‘unwelcoming’ approach is a double-edged sword which inflicts 
damage on the state itself. Here there are thousands of children, youth, and 
adults (adults being the ones who ‘graduated’ this degrading approach) who 
experience/d long-term and systematic abuse of their rights, needs, motivation 
and abilities. 


Repatriation 


The Spanish government has recently signed bilateral repatriation agreements 
with Morocco and Senegal. PSOE (Partido Socialista Obrero Espanol) pledge 
to push repatriations of unaccompanied children was part of its run-up to the 
2008 general elections. The agreements lack procedural guarantees that UMC 
are not repatriated to situations where their well-being is at risk, or in relevant 
terms, thrown back to the streets. 


Upon their return, Moroccan unaccompanied children experience routine abuse 
and detention by Moroccan security forces and border guards. Morocco has no 
procedures or capacity to receive and care for repatriated children, nor to 

identify them, trace their families, or ensure that their families are able or willing 


to receive them. 


In practice, repatriation decisions are random and automatic. Children in 
repatriation proceedings have no access to a lawyer. The Spanish 
administration tries to block lawyers from representing them so children can’t 


challenge a repatriation decision, as required under international law. 


The fact that child protection services can initiate repatriation procedures and 
yet are also responsible for representing children within them is a conflict of 


interest. 


Under international law, an unaccompanied child may be returned only if it is in 
the child’s best interests and if adequate care is available. Unaccompanied 
children migrate to Spain in search of adequate care. Hence, repatriation is not 


in their best interests but a painful pause to their plans. 


In the past two years, courts have annulled the repatriation of at least 24 UMC 
to Morocco because the Spanish government initiated repatriation procedures 
without hearing the child or taking into consideration the possible consequences 
after the child’s return, and because repatriation would violate a child’s best 
interests and right to legal representation. Most of these cases were argued 
before Madrid courts where lawyers have organised themselves to take up 
repatriation cases on a pro bono basis. In most parts of the country, no such 
organisation exists. In Barcelona we accompanied DRARI; the sole Catalan 
collective which advises and accompanies UMC pending repatriation. In 
October 2008, we witnessed the following events which demonstrate the level 
of tyrannical pressure imposed on these children by the administration?: 


Ahmed? (14): ‘... On 1 October 2008 | had an informal meeting with my legal 
guardian, the director of the residential center where | live, in which the latter 
assured me that a police patrol could turn up at any moment to repatriate me...’ 


Similar events were reported by many UMC during the last two years. Children 
at this center were prompted to travel at risk to other communities, mainly 
Asturias, Cantabria and the Basque Country, following their informal 
communication with the management team and employees of the center about 


their immediate return (to Morocco) without guarantees. 


This practice damages the children’s efforts to stop their repatriation 


procedures, and fractures their stability. 


? Testimonials obtained by Col-lectiu DRARI d'Investigacié Accié Participativa pels Drets de |'Infant, 
Barcelona. http:/Awww.drari-col-lectiu-iap-drets-infant.blogspot.com 


3 All children’s names have been replaced by false names. 


The director handed Ahmed his accumulated fee (part of a weekly allowance 
which is kept by the center until a child leaves it) and Anmed left the center on 2 
October. During a period of 3 weeks he travelled and stayed in two residential 
centers in Asturias and Cantabria until he was finally sent back to Catalonia by 
order of the Child Protection Directorate of Cantabria. On 23 October Anmed 
returned alone by night bus to Barcelona (by law, a minor has to be 
accompanied by a guardian) with no one to intercept him upon his arrival. He is 


now back at the center he fled from. 


Interception and guardianship 


Although the law provides that a child can be immediately referred to protection 
services even if there are doubts about his/her age, guardianship in practice is 
not assumed before the age is determined through an assessment. 


In the Canary Islands 


Arrival and detention: children arriving in the Canary Islands are intercepted by 
the Sea Rescue Service and are provided with initial assistance by the Spanish 
Red Cross. Then they are brought to police or civil guard stations where they 
are detained for periods ranging from a few hours to up to two weeks in order to 
register basic data. The interview to record this data on average lasts 10 
minutes and is usually conducted without an interpreter. During detention, the 
children are sent to a hospital for an age assessment without their consent 
(‘bone age’ X-ray test; an inaccurate method, criticised for exposing individuals 
to X-rays for non-medical purposes). None of the children has access to a 
guardian or a lawyer during the entire period in custody. 


Guardianship (tutela): an unaccompanied child is automatically considered in 
need of protection. The guardianship, assumed by the Child Protection 
Directorate through a ‘declaracién de desamparo’ is often delayed by several 


months. 


Placement in care: there are 3 types of housing facilities. The CAMEs (centros 
de acogida para menores extranjeros) are long-term, small-scale, shared 
housing facilities for up to 12 children. The CAIs (centros de acogida inmediata) 
are facilities for up to 20 children, for immediate reception and for a maximum 
stay of 30 days. The Canaries government is responsible for the management 
of CAMEs and CAIs, but mostly contract NGOs to run them. They can house a 
total of 250 children. 


The 5 DEAMENACs (dispositivo de emergencia de atenci6n de los menores 
extranjeros no acompanados en Canarias) are large emergency centers that 
should house about 75 children each. These are converted makeshift facilities 
located in isolated areas distant from residential neighborhoods and municipal 
services. Designed as a temporary solution, they have become permanent. The 
Child Protection Directorate directly manages the DEAMENACs but it has 
contracted an NGO to run them. Part of this NGO’s members are affiliated to 
the CC (Coalicién Canaria)‘. It obtained the management of the centers by 


direct designation and not by open tender®. 


With an estimate of 1,500 UMC present in the Canary Islands on November 
20085, existing residential centers should accommodate a maximum of 625 


children. 
In Catalonia 


In Catalonia, the EFI (equip funcional d'infancia) manage the complete files of 
UMC from the point they enter the child protection system (DGAIA: Direccié 
General d'Atencié a la Infancia i l'Adolescéncia). The initial procedure includes 
an interview with the child and a single telephone interview with the child’s 


family, also requesting the family to fax over the family record book (libro de 


4 Nationalist major party governing the Canary Islands together with PP (Partido Popular). 

5 http://www. laopinion.es/secciones/noticia.jsp?pRef=2852_9 96326 sociedad-Mundo-Nuevo-obtuvo- 
gestion- centros-inmigrantes-dedo 

6 http://www. laopinion.es/secciones/noticia.jsp?pRef=2008111500_9 182069 Sociedad-menores- 


subsaharianos-tramitan-papeles 


familia) in order to prove the child’s age. Upon these actions the EFI decides 
whether to recommend the child’s repatriation or refer him/her to a residential 


center in Catalonia. 


A total of 9 residential centres for UMC exist in Catalonia. These can facilitate a 
maximum of 375 children. During January-November 2008, an estimate of 714 
UMC were attended by the DGAIA (the Child Protection Directorate of 
Catalonia). In addition, several hundred UMC and young adults live on the 
street’. 


It is important to state here that the introduction of separate centres for UMC 
since around 2005 in Spain precipitated social segregation and discrimination, 
both of which seem to have been premeditated and desired by the authorities. 
Apart from being isolated from the local society, and local children in particular, 
Moroccan UMC are stereotyped as ‘criminal’, ‘harsh’, ‘untrustworthy’, that it is 
street children who migrate from Morocco, and they (Moroccan children) are 
solely responsible for conflicts in the residential centers. The sub-Saharan 
African UMC are stereotyped as ‘quiet’, ‘wanting to integrate’, ‘committed to 


their studies and work’. 


The authorities navigate, separate, and condition the legal and welfare status of 
the Moroccan and sub-Saharan UMC to two extremes accordingly. For 
example, in the Canaries, it is mostly sub-Saharan UMC who are transferred to 
the peninsula, with or without legal permits. 


We also noticed that once in the peninsula, sub-Saharan UMC are allocated to 
separate residential centers. In both the Canaries and Catalonia, it is Moroccan 
UMC who end up on the street before or just after they turn eighteen, without 


the legal permits they are supposed to possess by this stage. 


7 http://www.lavanguardia.es/lv24h/20081 029/53568618856.html 


The residential centers 


During our research in the Canary Islands in July 2008, we visited three 
emergency centers and had long outdoors meetings with some of the children 
who reside in these centers in order to hear what they wouldn’t recount within 
the centers’ controlled environment. We also met with staff members who 
denounced the ill-treatment of children in some centers, and were fired or 
resigned. 806 UMC reside in all 5 emergency centers up to date (Oct. 08), for 
indefinite periods, although theses are temporary facilities designated for a 


maximum of 300 children. 


La Esperanza (‘The Hope’), the largest emergency center in the Canaries (160 
places, 430 residents), is located 950 m. above sea level in a secluded area 
surrounded by forests on the slop of Mount Teide in Tenerife. It is a former 
juvenile detention facility that was closed in mid-2005 by judicial order for its 
failure to meet security standards, and was reopened in summer 2006. The 
overall feel of this two wings facility is of a run down jail. Rooms are bare with 
bunk beds. Much petty theft occurs because children can only keep their 


personal belongings in suitcases under the beds. 


Severe abuses and ill-treatment in this center were reported by Human Rights 
Watch (HRW) in January 20078 following their interviews with children who 
testified to severe beatings, the existence of ‘a punishment cell’ where children 
were beaten and locked up for periods of up to several days at a time, having to 
urinate and defecate on the floor, and a climate of fear from being punished for 
the slightest ‘offence’. 

Our visit to La Esperanza 18 months later, did confirm most of what we read in 
the HRW report, particularly with regards to an alarming state of depression 
expressed by the children we met. 


The random ‘joke’ punching and slapping of children by educators in the 
corridors of the center, are a symptom of the amazing fact that the ‘educators’ 


8 ‘Unwelcome responsibilities Spain’s Failure to Protect the Rights of Unaccompanied Migrant Children 


in the Canary Islands’. July 2007 Human Rights Watch. http://www.hrw.org/es/node/1 081 7/section/9 


(i.e., Staff working in residential centers) do not have the professional 
qualifications to work with UMC. We were told by a couple of centers’ directors 
that there are no fixed criteria for the employment of an educator, and that they 
(the directors) make their own choices in accepting educators according to 
‘some’ relevant experience. None of the staff ever mentioned the fact that some 
educators are actually night clubs’ bouncers. In addition, a large facility like ‘La 
Esperanza’ has one psychologist for the whole centre, and one social worker for 
each wing. These workers are forced to function as ‘bouncing walls’ for the 
administrative complaints posed by the children because there is not a single 
representative of the authorities to whom they can turn. 


In all the emergency centres children under 17 years of age are restricted in 
their freedom of movement. They are only permitted to leave once or twice a 
week for a few hours, and on some weekends. Children under 14 years of age 
have no freedom of movement. Outings occur in the company of a staff member 
only. Punishment by grounding and confiscation of pocket money by staff 
members (60 euros a month) are widely practiced. 


Cases of extreme violence between children also occur. In one incident, the 
systematic rape of a child by two other children, for a period of over a month, 
was ignored by the educators in charge at the time. This would have gone 
unnoticed except one other concerned educator had noticed the victim self- 
harming. In the aftermath, the perpetrators were transferred to other centers. 
The director and educators in charge at the time of the incident were sacked. 
They did not face any legal charges. The victim did not receive immediate or 
extended professional assistance. 


The conditions of UMC within and outside of residential centers, could be 
challenged by the establishment of a neutral, regular inspection mechanism of 
the residential centers. UMC should be provided with access to a confidential 
complaint mechanism, with direct contact to their legal guardian. All UMC 
entering a residential center should rapidly be educated about their legal rights. 
This course should be given to them in their mother tongue, and should focus 


on children’s rights to documentation, residency, work permits, health, safety, 
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and education. 
Education 


Unlike the ‘fortunate’ few who reside in the Canaries’ CAMEs (small-scale 
shared housing facilities for up to 12 children), enjoying relative freedom of 
movement and enrolled in Spanish schools, the facilities in which most UMC 
find themselves are emergency centres where most of the boys seem to be 
hanging around, passing time. 


Spanish law grants foreign children equal access to compulsory education up to 
the age of 16 and the lack of a residence permit cannot be an obstacle in the 


child’s access to educational programs and activities’. 


In arrogant defiance of this, UMC do not get equal educational opportunities. 
In September 2008, the Spanish ministry of education declared that 82.77% of 
all children between ages 12-15 attend school. In two residential centers (for 
UMC in this age group) we visited, only a few were attending school. A couple 
of months later, on one morning in November 2008, 60 of the 90 children who 
reside in one of these centers were all taken to school after not attending it for 


more than a year. 


In his 2007 annual report, the Canaries’ ombudsman states that 
‘unaccompanied migrant children in residential centers do not receive any type 
of education, and in the better case the children attend classes that have 
nothing to do with the requirements and programs of the basic obligatory 


education system.’'° 


Some unaccompanied migrant teens refuse to attend school because they are 
placed in classes with small children. Others are disturbed by the child 


° Real Decreto 2393/2004, de 30 de diciembre, por el que se aprueba el Reglamento de la Ley Organica 
4/2000, de 11 de enero, sobre derechos y libertades de los extranjeros en Espana y su integracién social, 
Ministerio de la Presidencia, 2004, art. 92(5). 

1° http://www.eldia.es/2008-05-07/canarias/canarias4.htm 
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protection system itself, by means of abrupt transfers and lack of its’ support 


while succeeding in school: 


lbra (13, from Senegal): ‘Il had very good results in school... They transferred 
me to a centre on another island, promising that this will be better for the 
continuation of my studies, and that | will stay with boys like myself, which is 
what | wanted... They sent me to a little centre with four other local boys... It 
happened just before the end of the school year... | didn’t pass the exams and 
now | have to repeat the whole year... | feel deceived, | am angry with them... | 
don’t want to study anymore. | am sad in this place and no one helps me to 
change the situation.’ 


In blunt terms we witness not just a dearth of governmental inspections, but a 
negligent attitude by the state towards the legal rights of the UMC, and a blasé 
and wilful refusal to implement the legal obligations of the state. This refusal is a 
cynical strategy to render the UMC experience as unwelcoming and difficult as 
possible. Individual educational progress of each UMC will occur in spite of, 
rather than because of, the involvement of the Spanish state. 


According to the Spanish ministry of education, 91.91% of all children between 
ages 16-18 attend formal education (‘bachillerato’, ‘programas de cualificaci6n’ 
or ‘ciclo de grado medio’) but our research returned a diverse scenario; many 
UMC in this age group are trying to attend short-term (up to 6 months), non- 


formal vocational training programs for indefinite periods. 


The Committee on the Rights of the Child says that ‘States should ensure that 
access to education is maintained during all phases of the displacement cycle. 
Every unaccompanied or separated child, irrespective of status, shall have full 


access to education in the country that they have entered... 
The unaccompanied or separated child should be registered with appropriate 


school authorities as soon as possible and get assistance in maximizing 


learning opportunities.’ 
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With regard to vocational education, the committee recommends that ‘all 
adolescents should be allowed to enrol in vocational/professional training or 


education."! 


Legal status 


After 9 months in guardianship, all foreign children are entitled for a temporary 
(one year, renewable) residence permit unless he/she were recommended for 
repatriation (by itself a process of at least 12 months'2). Spanish citizenship 
should be granted after additional 15 months in guardianship, plus 12 months of 


legal residence without interruption. 


In order to receive a temporary residency permit a valid identification document 
is required, which in most cases children do not possess. If they are unable to 
obtain an identification document through their diplomatic representation, they 
can request a cédula de inscripcién (interim identification document) from the 


Police. 


The emergency centres’ staff are the ones who pursue the children’s 
entitlement to documentation. As of February 2007, the Child Protection 
Directorate did not conduct any training on documentation, residence permits, 


and citizenship for staff working in emergency centres. '° 


The delays in granting documentation and permits involve waiting periods of 15 
months or more. If UMC are referred to protection services a year or so before 

they are 18, it is unlikely that they will possess valid papers when they leave the 
child protection system. The majority of UMC in emergency centres are not ina 
possession of a cédula or a residence permit. Some of them intentionally resort 


to criminal activity as means to draw the authorities’ attention towards their 


11 UN Committee on the Rights of the Child, General Comment No. 6, paras. 41-42. 

12 The administration has to submit a resolution within 9 months. There is not a fixed period between the 
resolution date and the actual repatriation. The last UMC who was returned from Madrid in June 2008, 
received his resolution in October 2007 (Rosa Valverde, CEAR Madrid). 

13 HRW report ‘Unwelcome Responsibilities Spain’s Failure to Protect the Rights of Unaccompanied 


Migrant Children in the Canary Islands’. July 2007. 
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neglected legal status. Although it is in violation of Spanish law, the state 
administration does use reports about children’s behaviour and their history of 
conflict with the law to deny children residence permits. 

The official records of juvenile offenders are not accessible for such purposes 
by law. Denial of residence permit may be also used as a punishment for 
attempting to escape from a residential center. 


Regarding work permits, children from age 16 who are in possession of valid 
residence and work permits are entitled to work. Since these papers are rarely if 
at all possessed by UMC, the Spanish legislation grants a range of exceptions 
for migrant children to enter the labour market, one of which is that the need for 
a work permit can be waived altogether for children under guardianship, upon 
request by the guardian". 


In reality, these provisions are not applied by the authorities in charge. In the 
Canary islands, none of the UMC between the ages 16-18 has a regular job. 
Furthermore, those who want to complete the practical segment of their 
vocational training (practicum) need a permission from their guardian’. 


In Catalonia too, special work authorisations are granted only for practicum. 


Termination of guardianship 


Because the temporary residence permit given to UMC expires on their 18th 
birthday or shortly afterwards (in the Canary Islands it expires automatically at 
18 but in Catalonia a year after it’s issue), it turns them into irregular migrants 
the day they are released from the protection system. The accumulated deficits 
described so far strike hardest at this point in time. There are not enough 
transition programs to support these young adults. A lot of children are 
profoundly scared of what’s waiting for them on the street on the day they leave 
the protection system. 


14 Ley Organica 4/2000, art. 36, 40, and 41. http://noticias.juridicas.com/base_datos/Admin/lo4-2000.html 
15 Accién en red, Las Palmas de Gran Canaria. 
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An expired residence permit can be renewed within three months, but from the 
age of 18 one has to give proof of sufficient financial means or has to present a 
work offer, or a guarantor'®. These requirements are irrelevant for children who 
were not given access to proper education programs during the time they were 
in state care. The unwelcoming approach of the state is exposed here in its’ 
fullest. Unaccompanied migrant children who turn eighteen and are still 
struggling to proceed with their lives in a dignified manner, reflect the failure of 
the Spanish state in fulfilling its’ legal obligation towards children who reside in 


its’ territory as a whole. 


In Catalonia, an estimate of one in three of the UMC who reach adulthood, do 
not possess a residence permit, nor a work permit. Another third possess a 

residence permit only, and another third both residence and work permits'”. In 
the Canary Islands, hardly anyone is in possession of a valid residence permit 


while some never had one. As a result, obtaining a work permit is irrelevant'®. 


To terminate this section, please refer to the story of Malik (19, from Senegal) 
described on page 18. It clarifies the situation of many unaccompanied migrant 
children upon leaving the protection system, and particularly those who enter 


Spain after the age of 16. 


16 Real Decreto 2393/2004, arts. 37(2),50. 
17 Col-lectiu DRARI d'Investigacié Accié Participativa pels Drets de |'Infant, Barcelona. 


18 Accién en red, Las Palmas de Gran Canaria. 
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Project description 


Welcome to project Face 


‘Face’ is an ongoing interdisciplinary societal art project. It is dissecting the 

experience of contemporary social conflict in the lives of children and youth in 

separate locations worldwide. The project manifests in several levels: 

(1) To enhance social awareness and feedback by means of genuine artwork, 
distributed and presented in various territories. 

(2) The collaboration with local and international artists in realising the artwork. 

(3) An active participation of a selected subject group to freely communicate 
their realities to the public with the support of the artists. 

(4) To employ and share the incomes of the creations with the selected subject 
group and direct financial resources back to the subject area in the form of a 


separate support initiative. 


The participants receive fees while working on the project. The decision on 
which separate support initiative to establish takes place at the end of the 
production phase in the subject area. It is based on the needs expressed by the 
subject group, and analysis of the most efficient and strategic application of 
funds and effort. 


The first to inhabit this framework were female ex-child combatants in Sierra 
Leone. ‘Face_WSLOT (Woman see lot of things)’ '? which was implemented 
during 2004-2006 included the following productions: 

(1) interdisciplinary art installation exhibited in Sierra Leone (British Council), 
Belgium (Vooruit), The Netherlands (Filmhuis), Slovenia (Modern gallery), 
Italy (REC festival), and England (Brunei art gallery). 

(2) CD (music) & book set distributed worldwide. 

(3) Tertiary education scholarships for women in Sierra Leone being the 
separate support initiative of Face_WSLOT (continues). 

(4) The awards winning documentary film ‘Woman see lot of things.’ 


19 more details: www.bodylab.org, www.womanseelotofthings.com, www.meiraasher.net. 
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The second to inhabit the framework of ‘Face’ are unaccompanied migrant 
children around the age of 18, who are living on the streets of Spain (the subject 
group). The sole artistic work for this part is a feature documentary film. The 
implementation of the ‘support initiative’ starts right after the film is ready. 


The documentary film 


Length and format 


90 min. 
and a 52 min. version 
HDV 


Synopsis 


The film explores the lives of unaccompanied migrant children (UMC) around 
the age of 18 who are living on the streets of Spain. The narrative is led by the 
complex migratory experience of two young adults in two contrasting locations: 
Khaled (18) who lives on the streets of Barcelona and Malik (19) who lives on 
the streets of Gran Canaria. 


The two protagonists’ current lives within and beyond their circuits (friends in 
similar situations, associated locals and professionals) are presented. Both, 
who entered Spain in their early teens and lived through the structures offered 
to them by the state, now wish to express their thoughts. In the hope of 
enlightening the authorities and the public with their rich experience, this 
documentary proposes a concrete, progressive layout for the betterment of 


UMC in Spain, and by extension the EU. 
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Characters 


Through our intensive research, which ended in October 2008, we linked and 
maintain direct contact with two circuits of boys who live in Barcelona and Gran 
Canaria. We are also linked to key activists and professionals who assist them 
regularly in welfare and legal matters. The vulnerable lives of the boys involve 
mostly rapid change of locations, imprisonments, repatriations, and 
disappearance. 


Due to this unstable reality of the subject group, giving a fixed idea of the 
characters involved does not make sense, nor justifies the contemporary nature 
of this project. For example, at the time of writing this ‘treatment’ the following 
protagonist, Khaled, is imprisoned, and new faces have appeared in 
Barcelona’s boys’ circuit. This means that the characters involved in the film can 
be appointed a short while before the production starts, and not beforehand. 
Hereunder, two protagonists and several professionals who are involved in their 
lives are introduced. 


Khaled? quit school at the age of 11 after which he lived at the port of Tangier 
for 2 years. At 13 he crossed to Andalucia under a truck. He moved to Madrid 
and entered the child protection system for a period of 2 years. In Madrid he 
attended school (speaks and writes fluent Spanish). At 15 he was repatriated to 
Morocco (explaining that he was stealing too often). The Moroccan police took 
him home where his father beat him (routinely, throughout his childhood). He 
returned to the port, and on the 4th day he crossed again to Andalucia under a 
truck. From there he moved to Barcelona and entered the child protection 
system (DGAIA) until reaching 18. During these 2 years, Khaled lived in three 
different centres, and did not study or work. In summer 2007 he went through a 
crisis during which he was sniffing glue regularly. He was very worried about his 
mother and grandmother who were evacuated from their house in Morocco. 
Khaled ran away from the center and lived on the street with other UMC. He 
travelled to Madrid with one of them where he stole money frequently and sent 
it to his mother. Back in Barcelona in summer 2008, he approached a local 
organisation for help (residence and vocational training). He quit sniffing glue. 
He lives in a residency for homeless people and drug addicts. Together with his 


sa Khaled’s story is chosen here to represent one of the strong/interesting characters we got to know 


during the research and who is very interested to participate in the film. 
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friend, they are the only ex-UMC residing there (15 October, 20087"). 


Malik arrived at the Canary Islands by boat (Cayuco) in September 2006.He 
stayed 1 month at an emergency center, and another 7 months in another 
emergency center where he started a 6 months carpentry course which was 
stopped due to his transfer to a third center in Toledo, in March 2007. Only 
when in this center did he receive his temporary residence permit. He started a 
Chef assistant course which was interrupted by his eighteenth birthday. 


In September 2007 he returned to the Canary Islands (where he preferred to 
be) and lived with seven other Senegalese. In return, he worked for them in a 
market (6 days a week, from 5am to 6pm). He was not paid for this work, nor 
given any food. In January 2008 he secured a place at ‘Las Palmas Acoge’ 
(immigrants’ residency), and in March he applied for a work permit with a job 
offer in hand. Work permit was not issued because he did not possess a 
passport. He was told by the Senegalese representation in the Canaries to 
apply for his passport in Madrid because ‘the passport machine is broken’ (or 
the ‘bilateral repatriation agreement machine’ is working). In July 2008 he 
travelled to Madrid to arrange his passport with no results. In September he 
travelled there again to give fingerprints, and receive his passport, after which 
he submitted all the required documents for his work permit. 


In October 2008 Malik was denied a work permit on the basis of a non-solvent 
contractor. He started to attend adult school. In the same month, his residence 
permit expired and so its’ renewal was denied. Currently, he is assisted by a 
volunteer lawyer to renew his residence permit and is searching for work. He 
can’t stay at the immigrants’ residency without a residence permit, so he is 
moving between friends’ houses. Malik’s lawyer mentioned that the renewal of 
his residence permit could be easily done with a recommendation from the last 
center where he stayed as a minor. This center [in Toledo] does not exist now. 


Norberto Fresno Rodriguez is a lawyer. As a member of the NGO Accién 
en Red Canarias, he is responsible for the OIDE (Oficina de Informacion y 
Denuncia para Personas Inmigrantes) section of the NGO, through which he 
provides legal services. In the stream of UMC under guardianship of the state, 
his work involves regularisation of legal status once the guardianship 
terminates, and also judicial appeals against orders of expulsion. 


21 The chronologies of the protagonists and their mates were compiled right after our field researches. 
Changes in their circumstances, as well as changes in the administrative levels, are naturally inevitable. 
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Inés Maria Herreros Hernandez, a prosecutor, has been in charge of the 
Las Palmas Minor Protection Section since 2005. She has inspected minor 
centres and meets regularly with the minors’ legal guardians, police etc., 


providing seminars discussing minors’ rights. 


Style 


(Karim, 16 from Mali) ‘... | don’t sleep at night. My mind is bugging me... | am 
very worried about my situation. Every morning | go to the psychologist [of the 


emergency center] and beg her to transfer me from here.’ 


This film attempts to transfer the noise of one’s feelings and thoughts, by the 
use of alternative skills of expression; apart from speech and the flow of events, 
the sensual capacities of the participants are explored and brought to the 
foreground. The film is personal and intimate, yet sober and concrete. It records 
a period of debate over the influx of UMC to Spain, and the build-up of the 
present economic crisis which is showing its’ clear signs on the general welfare 
of UMC and ex-UMC. 


During the production period, the staff and participants hold daily sessions in a 
neutral workspace. This is where the participants share their experiences by 
means of direct monologues, conversations, re-enactment of situations, etc. 
The workspace functions as a brainstorming zone, for the staff and participants 
to focus, discuss, and develop their participative roles. They achieve this 
through use of a basic list of topics, activities, and modes of expression. 


While the activity in the work space ignites the film by functioning constantly in 
the background and brought forward at some selected strong moments, the 
rhythm of the film is dictated by the concrete lives of the protagonists. Their 
survival (habitat, food, work, recreation) and relationships with their surrounds 
i.e. friends, locals, professionals and authorities, will be documented regularly. 


The intention of this film is to convey the experience of the selected subject 
group through their own minds, and their reflections upon their current and 


future circumstances. 
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Approach to the subject 


Primarily, the theme is analysed through the experience of the subject group. 
This is the power of this project; it is established not only in order to inform the 
public about the current predicament of UMC in Spain and the ways it can 
improve, but to create a platform for UMC in any given stage, to connect, learn, 
debate, and confront their situation via the eye-opening process offered to them 
by their veteran brothers; the protagonists and their networks. Also important is 
the process of ‘giving voice’ to the marginalised via access to a wide audience. 


While the basic route of this film is led by the daily lives and events of the 
participants, the following key issues will be raised and dissected: (1) The 
state’s investment level in UMC and ex-UMC and its’ value. (2) The pros and 
cons of the actual handling of UMC by the local and central governments via 
various stages and factors. (3) The socioeconomic motives behind repatriation, 
and the examination of its performance and efficiency. (4) The lack, or 
existence, of crucial mechanisms (information, welfare, inspection) provided by 
the state to UMC during and after guardianship. (5) The participants’ aspirations 
and their concrete realisation. (6) The option of introducing successful persons 
who had difficult starts as UMC in Spain, is viable. 


| also propose a separate follow up film where consequences and 
developments in the lives of the participants and the issues discussed are 
revisited after a period of a year. This lies at the core of my ambition to provide 
depth and richer context, not necessarily possible through a single 


documentary. 


Audio-visual approach 


As a Sonologist specialising in ‘Musique Concrete’, director Meira Asher intends 
to compose the soundtrack to this film out of sonic events which occur at the 
time of shooting only. For this purpose, recordings will be performed in several 
techniques and levels such as narrow and multi- directional recordings. Special 
recording sessions will take place separately to capture soundscapes and 
additional sonic vocabularies which require deeper attention. The compositional 
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process is performed by aid of various electronic processors and software. 


To secure spontaneity, proximity and human touch, the shooting is done by 
handheld camera mainly. The reflection of the fragmented, unstable reality of 
things can be best achieved here by a natural approach i.e. to avoid 
overwhelming the footage with stylistic details, and let the cinematographer’s 
experienced senses lead her/him through the scenes. The intention here is to 
create a dynamic, rhythmical, poetic vision which can shake and change the 
viewer's perception of both the content and presentation of the subject matter. 


The cinematographer and editor for this project, are chosen accordingly. 


Audience and distribution 


The film is intended for the general public, age 12 and upwards. Due to its’ 
strong interdisciplinary nature, it offers a potential interest for a wide variety of 
audiences in the realms of social-art, humanism, migration, human rights, child 
welfare, policy, social-anthropology, and culture. It will first be offered for TV 
and educational distribution via a relevant network of distributors with whom | 


work and will participate in worldwide film festivals. 


‘Woman see lot of things’ made its’ way to numerous venues. The experience 
accumulated in terms of its’ distribution, and the high profile it gained throughout 
its’ exposure, will contribute towards the distribution of this newly proposed 


second film. 
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The support initiative 


A proportion of project and film income will be directed to a parallel support 
initiative. This parallel track is vital to add depth to the project, creating 
opportunities for transforming the lives and social conditions of UMC around the 
age of 18 who live on the street (the subject group) long after the film has 
receded from public view. We at bodylab art foundation will invite some of the 
film participants to actively engage with the support initiative, on the 
understanding that they can best represent the subject group by drawing upon 
their own experiences. This means that they, apart from receiving remuneration 
for the film, also contribute their knowledge and wisdom, and so the subject 
group reaps the benefits of the longer-term support initiative. This structure 
elevates the confidence, usefulness, and vitality of the subject group in the 
context of its’ social environment. Via the project the subject group now has a 
structure within which they can more powerfully present their reality, they can 
not so easily be ignored, and each individual's sense of self and dignity is 
amplified through the transformation of no longer being invisible. 


Modalities 


This project is bound to the creation of an artwork and a support initiative by 
definition. The thought process on the support initiative starts at the beginning 
of the work on the project, i.e., the research phase. It further develops 
throughout the work on the project, by involving the participants and staff during 
the production phase. Once the artwork is ready, a steering committee will 
convene in order to brainstorm and reach the final decision on a support 
initiative. The steering committee will comprise one or more of the participant 
UMC, professionals in the field of UMC in the geographical locations of the 
project (Canary Islands, Catalonia), the project director, assistant director, and 
a migration academic. The preparation and implementation of the support 
initiative follow. Because bodylab does not have a full-time permanent presence 
in Spain, we are actively evaluating suitable partner organisations in the country 
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to manage certain longer-term aspects of the initiative. 


Scope 


By its nature, we cannot be too specific in describing the nature of the initiative, 
as stated above this largely depends upon what the participants deem to be 
most important to their circumstances. However, we can outline possible 
scenarios which can be proposed by bodylab, based upon both the previous 
TESI-WSL (Tertiary Education Support Initiative for Women in Sierra Leone) 
initiative, and upon the observations and research already conducted in The 
Canaries and Catalonia. For example, TESI-WSL has been running since 
2005, and continues to financially support selected females through payment of 
university fees. Here are possible areas in which the initiative can operate: 
support for INDEPENDENT inspection and confidential complaint mechanisms, 
access to legal structures, access to medical care, funding for an 
accommodation shelter for the subject group, educating the subject group about 
their rights as migrants and the legal obligations which the Spanish government 
has towards them, funding for employment training or continuing education. The 
list of options will probably grow with the input of the participants and 


professionals attached to the project. 


In this project proposal, we are asking for ‘seed’ funding for the support initiative 
which should cover both the initial investigation period (3 months) and the set- 
up stage (3 months). This is necessary because of the participatory approach of 
the initiative i.e., the shape will be determined largely by the subject group, and 
so will evolve during the investigative period. As soon as the initiative enters the 
set-up phase, bodylab will then approach suitable donor organisations with a 
proposal for long-term funding based upon a clearly defined plan for the 


initiative. 
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Project timeline 


(1) (Film) Pre-production (research) June-Dec 2008 (completed) 


3 months research. 

Reports and data compilation. 

Writing and submission of project proposal. 
Round 1 proposal submissions. 


2) (Film) Pre-production (funding) Jan-July 2009 
Funds research for round 2. 
Round 2 proposal submissions. 


3) (Film) Pre-production (funding & planning) Sept-Nov 2009 
Funding results of Round 2 received. 
If positive: 


Personnel, working spaces, equipment, logistics. 


4) Pre-production (content) Jan-Feb 2010 
Work methods with the subject group finalised. 
Content and visual strategies finalised. 

Legal and permits preparations. 


5) (Film & support initiative) production Mar-May 2010 
A concentrated, documented work period of 1-2 months with each protagonist 
and his circuit in a dedicated workspace, and related locations. 


Includes possible journeys to the countries of origin of the protagonists. 


6) (Film) Post-production (preparatory) July 2010 


(June used as buffer for additional work if necessary, or break) 
Study, evaluation and process of filmed material. 
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7) (Film) Post-production Aug-Sept 2010 

Editing, sound design, sound mix, subtitling, online. 
Distribution and publicity planning. 

Film ready Oct. 2010 


8) Support initiative investigation Jan-Mar 2011 


Compile list of viable initiatives, decision by the steering committee, 


formalise relationship with selected Spanish partner organisation. 


9) Support initiative set-up Apr-June 2011 

Agree location for initiative day-to-day functioning, decide upon the target 
group(s)/individuals who will gain the benefits of the initiative, fine-tune 
administration procedures with partner organisation, agree upon temporal goals 
of the initiative i.e., annual review, criteria for measuring progress etc. Much of 
this stage will be presented in a detailed plan to possible donor partners when 
seeking long-term funding. 


Key personnel 


Meira Asher (director, producer) 


Composer-performer and image-sound artist Meira Asher was born in Israel 
and lives in The Hague since 1999. Studied Tabla and Dhrupad in Varanasi- 
India, and traditional drumming, voice and dance of the Ga, Eve and Dagomba 
people of Ghana, both of which she later taught and performed. 

BFA in percussion and multidisciplinary arts at California Institute of the Arts 
(1990). Master in Sonology at the Royal Conservatory, The Hague (2002). 


Art projects ‘Dissected’ (album and concert 1997), ‘Spears into Hooks’ (aloum 


and image-sound performance on the Israeli-Palestinian conflict 1999), ‘Infantry’ 
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(aloum and image-sound performance with Guy Harries, on child manipulation 
and child soldiers 2001), and Face_WSLOT (album, book, interdisciplinary art 
installation, and documentary film on female ex-child combatants in Sierra 
Leone 2004-06) toured and published throughout the world. Co-founder (2001) 
of the bodylab art foundation in The Hague. 


Luna Kolitscher Gonzalez (researcher, assistant director) 


Luna Kolitscher Gonzalez was born in San Sebastian de La Gomera in the 
Canary Islands, and lives both in Madrid and La Gomera. Her pre-existing 
knowledge and local experience with the issue of unaccompanied child 
migrants, led Asher to invite Kolitscher Gonzalez to join the project, where she 


also proved to be an excellent interpreter. 


Graduated in audio-visual communication at the Universidad Complutense de 
Madrid (2007) and completed a one year specialist course in International 
Relations and Southern Countries, at the same University. 

She founded the Canary sociocultural foundation ‘Guido Kolitscher’ in San 
Sebastian de la Gomera in 2006 with artist Guido Kolitscher and gallerist Elena 


Gonzalez. 


Viceng Galea i Montero (advisor, street educator) 


Born in the Raval of Barcelona, Viceng Galea i Montero works with children and 
youth at risk. During 1992-98 he collaborated with several associations in the 
areas of Child Rights, child labour, street children, and UMC in Catalonia, 
Brazil, and Morocco. Since 1999 he dedicates his work to the UMC of 
Catalonia, in the frame of the DRARI collective which he co-founded in 2005. 


Patrick Janssens (editor) 


Studied audio-visual direction and design at the art academy of Utrecht (1996). 
Janssens started the Captain Video studio in Amsterdam with four colleagues, 
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active in TV broadcast and narrowcast films. They specialise in motion graphics 
for TV, shorts for museums, and video in theatre and live events. He directed 25 
films and edited more than 50 films, including documentaries for public 


broadcast and museums. 


His recent film edits include ‘Crip 4 life’ (the Hague based criminal gang), 
‘Woman see lot of things’ (female ex-child combatants in Sierra Leone), 
‘Allemaal Film’ (serie about Dutch film history). Other creations include ‘De 
Bunker’ (confrontational shorts about WWII as part of an exhibition) shorts for 
children about toys and their geographic origins (for museum), and ‘Brain- 
spotting’ (live video show at a brain congress). 


© Meira Asher, bodylab art foundation, 2009 
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